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no^ change in the law. The constitutional colonies 1876-85.
enjoyed absolute independence. Technically Par-
liament could legislate for them, as for every other
part of the Queen's dominions. The Stamp Act,
whatever else it may have been, was not illegal.
Practically the colonial Legislatures not only taxed
their own people, but imposed the same duties on
British as on foreign goods. Though entitled to
the protection of the British navy in time of war,
they made no contribution to it. Except South
Africa, where the Kaffirs were still formidable, and
the Dutch were more numerous than the British,
all the colonies provided by their own militia for
their own internal order and defence. The Colonial
Secretary never exercised the veto of the Crown
upon any local statute which was really local, and
the appointment of Governors from home was the
one formal link between the component parts of
the British dominions beyond the seas. Yet, jealous
as they were of their rights, the colonial subjects
of the Queen were intensely loyal. Freedom had
not made them anxious to cast off the yoke, for
there was no yoke to cast off, but enthusiastically
eager to preserve the sentimental tie which is
stronger than any parchment bonds. Englishmen
were not likely to forget that the offer of assistance
from Australia came after the fall of Khartoum,
when the position in the Soudan was worst and
blackest. There arose a wish for fuller communi-
cation with colonial Governments, such as might
have forestalled and prevented the German acquisi-
tions in New Guinea. New South Wales was as
much a part of England as Surrey, and in the
British Empire, if anywhere, union was strength.
Vague as the idea of imperial federation is, it
became popular because it embodied a feeling of
pride in the vastness, complexity, and coherence
of British possessions. Size is a vulgar object